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struction, to make way for English, they
exalted the medium as the classical language
of the new Indian culture. This is where
confusion begins. English as a temporary
medium of instruction was reasonable*
English as a living and virile language
was bound to influence India. But English
as a substitute for the indigenous classics
was doomed to disastrous failure. And
Macaulay's confusion of these two aspects
of English was to be equally disastrous....
Confusion is worse confounded by failure to
distinguish English as a medium from Eng-
Esh as a subject of instruction/*1

O'Malley in his recent General Survey of
Education in India makes a correct diagnosis of
the trouble. He writes,

"There can be little doubt that the use of
a foreign language as the basis of higher
education has been a stumbling block. It
is perfectly true that the use of another
tongue has been part of education in India.
Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian were all taught
long before the British appeared on the

1 Arthur Mayhew, The 'Education of India, pp. 87-88.